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GREAT LIGHTS. 

Great Lights in Sculpture and Painting : a Man- 
ual for Young Students. By S. P. Doremus. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 218 pp. i2mo. 

HIS is one of those small books on great sub- 
jects classified by the London Times as the Lie- 
bigs of literature, because they are intended 
to supply concentrated food to the minds of 
many readers in this hurrying age. It was written, as we 
learn from the Preface, " to supply a want felt by a teacher 
who desired to take a class through the history of the great 
sculptors and painters of all ages, as a preliminary to an 
intelligent journey through Europe." The immensity of 
the field to be covered necessitated brevity on the part of 
the author in dealing with each artist mentioned, so that 
the reader will not be surprised to find little more than 
bare outlines of lives whose full record would alone suffice 
to fill the 218 pages of the volume. From the nature of 
the case this could not be otherwise, and it would be un- 
reasonable to ask from the book what it does not pretend 
to give. All that we have a right to ask is correctness and 
clearness of classification, statement, and deduction. I feel 
compelled to say, that a short examination has sufficed to 
convince me that Great Lights is wanting in those indis- 
pensable requisites, and I shall proceed to justify this 
opinion by a few extracts. 

At the bottom of the eleventh (really the first) page 
of the volume, the author, wishing to prove that there is 
nothing new under the sun, says that " fragments of glass 
have come down to us through the ages so intermingled 
with lines of gold and rare colors, that .... we are pre- 
pared to credit the statement that vessels of this costly 
product could be thrown violently on stone without injury." 
This is indeed an extraordinary non sequitur. How 
can the fact that we possess an immense quantity of an- 
tique glass, both transparent and opaque, colorless and 
colored, prepare us to credit the very doubtful story told 
-by Petronius and Dion Cassius about the making of flexi- 
ble glass in the time of Tiberius .■" 

The notice of Khoikos of Samos is singularly confused. 
" Herodotus," says- the author, " writes that Rhoecus was 
the architect of the largest temple he had seen. In con- 
firmation of which we are pointed to the ark of Cypselus 
as one of the earliest specimens of the art of sculpture, 
being made of cedar-wood richly carved and inlaid with 
gold and ivory." In the preceding paragraph Rhoikos is 
said to have invented the process of casting metal plates. 



which were "united with nails," and reference is made to 
"rare works of embossed gold" spoken of by Homer. 
Thus architecture, metal-casting in plates for the decora- 
tion of flat surfaces, repoussi work, and chryselephantine 
sculpture are tangled together in an inextricable confusion 
of processes and periods, which it would take a great deal 
of time to unravel. The crowning example of the great 
fault of this book, namely, its tendency to confound things 
different, is reached in the section devoted to Pheidias, who 
is incorrectly spoken of as the architect of the Parthenon. 
This is a common error, but we never remember to have 
met with one so uncommon as that which follows ; namely, 
the confusion of the Athena Promachos with the Athena 
Parthenos. It, for only one is mentioned, "was a colossal 
bronze figure of the goddess, mingled with gold, ivory, and 
gems, called Minerva Promachus, seventy feet high, whose 
lance and helmet, adorned with a griffin, served as a beacon 

to mariners when far at sea An outstretched hand 

supported an ivory figure of Victory, .... while her 
buckler and sandals were ornamented with elaborate de- 
signs, .... and on the base on which the statue rested 
the story of Pandora was carved." (Page 19.) As if 
to remove all doubt that in this combination of the two 
statues the author recognized but one, namely, the temple 
image, we are told that " the majesty of her countenance 
may be conjectured from the remains of these sculptures 
now known as the Elgin marbles." 

The facts of the case are these : The Athena Proma- 
chos, a bronze figure seventy feet high, was made by 
Pheidias under Kimon's administration, out of the spoils 
taken on the battle-field of Plataia. It stood on the Akro- 
polis, and was visible from a great distance. The Athena 
Parthenos, a chryselephantine statue thirty-six feet in 
height, was sculptured by the same great artist when 
Perikles ruled at Athens. It stood in the Parthenon, and 
could only be seen by those who entered the "cella." 

We are glad to say that the Great Lights of modern 
times mentioned by the author are generally treated with 
greater correctness than those of the ancient world, but 
here and there we find mistakes which might easily have 
been avoided. Thus, on page 55, we are told that Niccola 
Pisano "intended to place .... two kneeling figures" 
above "the tomb of St. Dominic in the church of San 
Petronio, .... but only one was completed until Michel- 
angelo .... gave the finishing touches to the sarcopha- 
gus," etc. This sentence contains three incorrect state- 
ments: — I. The Area of St. Dominic is not at San 
Petronio, but at San Domenico. 2. Niccola Pisano and 
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his assistant, Fra Guglielmo, completed the bas-reliefs of 
the sarcophagus between them, and went their way, leav- 
ing the monumental altar which rises above it to be 
sculptured long after, by another Niccola, a sculptor of the 
fifteenth century surnamed dell' Area. 3. During the year 
spent by Michelangelo at Bologna after the flight of Piero 
de' Medici, he was employed to sculpture the second of the 
candle-bearing angels for the altar table, as a companion to 
the first, which is attributed to Niccola dell' Area. These 
two kneeling figures are evidently the ones referred to in 
the text as those which Niccola Pisano intended to have 
sculptured ; but we submit that such an idea cannot have 
entered into the mind of an artist who carved bas-reliefs 
and pulpit statuettes, but never attempted to sculpture a 
large figure in the round. 

As we have already exceeded our limits, we shall close 
this notice with a definition taken from the last page of the 
book, to show that want of care marks it to the very end : 
" Tempera is a method of painting in which colors are 
mingled with water, or some similar substance." If this 
were so, then it would be water-color painting, and nothing 
more ; but, by referring to any dictionary, the author would 
have seen that the term in its proper acceptation means a 
vehicle or medium in which yolk of egg is a chief ingre- 
dient, either mixed with the colors in equal quantity, or 
beaten up with white of egg and diluted with the juice of 
the shoots of the fig-tree, or, as in modern times, with 
vinegar. 

Charles C. Perkins. 




THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. 

Art IN America. A Critical and Historical Sketch. By 
S. G. W. Benjamin, Author of " Contemporary Art in 
Europe," "What is Art? "etc. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1880. 214 pp. 8vo. 

|HE rapid increase of the interest of Americans in 
art and art studies during the last ten years 
has shown itself in a great variety of ways, and 
latterly it has aroused new inquiry into the pro- 
ductions of American art, and the hves of our earlier artists. 
Various works have appeared on the subject, which must 
be looked upon rather as preparations for and contributions 
to a history of art in America, than as complete and final 
treatises. The time for a true history of art here has not 
arrived ; the annalist and the biographer must do their 
work first, preserving for us the record of the deeds done 
and the lives lived, with all their fresh personality brought 
out by the strong light thrown upon each separate subject, 
before the philosophic historian can give us the bearing of 
one upon another, and show us the relation of each artist 
to the general development of art and art culture. Con- 
temporary with the great artists of Italy, Vasari and Con- 
divi gave us their account of men and pictures as they 
actually knew them ; but it was only after natural selection 
had been at work for three hundred years that Lanzi wrote 
his Storia Pittorica delta Italia, in which he' condenses 
and puts in order the copious materials prepared for him. 
Fortunately for us, we have also our Vasari, in the painter 
William Dunlap, whose History of the Arts of Design in 
the United States has preserved for us the lives of our ear- 
liest artists, with something of the raciness of detail and 
vivid representation of character which make the charm of 



the great Italian biographer. But the life of Stuart is just 
published, and an adequate biography of Allston remains 
yet to be written. 

Mr. Benjamin modestly calls his book only a critical 
and historical sketch. We think, however, that he would 
have made a more valuable contribution to our literature of 
art if, instead of attempting to cover the whole ground, he 
had given us sketches of those artists, or of those special 
styles of art, with which he is thoroughly acquainted, leav- 
ing it to others to do similar justice to other men and works. 
Looking at his book as a whole, we are pained by the 
entire disproportion between the importance of the artists 
and the notice given of them, and the result is an impres- 
sion of a dead level of many mediocrities, about equally 
deserving of praise or blame. Some of the chapters read 
like the notices in a contemporary newspaper, which must 
accord some praise to every aspirant for public honors, 
and beware of hurting the feelings of friends by more 
than a very mild criticism. But the newspaper critic 
speaks of one artist for to-day only, and to-morrow will do 
equal justice to another. As it is impossible, however, for 
the writer of a book to know every contemporary artist, he 
is liable to a great appearance of partiality and injustice in 
giving prominence to certain artists to the neglect of others 
equally praiseworthy. 

The young student, desirous of learning of early Ameri- 
can art, might feel great disappointment in finding only 
two pages devoted to Washington Allston, which make 
no mention of the peculiar beauty of his female heads, of 
his ideal landscapes such as the Jessica and Lorenzo, of 
his great though unfinished picture of Belshazzar's Feast, 
and of the exquisite angels of Jacob's Dream. If, as Mr. 
Benjamin says, Allston has been at one time overrated by 
his fellow-citizens and at another time unduly depreciated, 
— and if, moreover, " the works of Allston have the quality 
peculiar to the productions of original minds, that it is not 
until they have been seen repeatedly that they reveal all 
that is in them," — it would seem to be very important that 
the historian and critic should give them careful analysis, 
and aid the student to a proper understanding of them. 
His appreciation of Trumbull is more full and sympathetic. 
It is a good sign of true feeling for art that the genuine- 
ness and directness of Trumbull's work is more appre- 
ciated than heretofore. Looking at his portraits, one can 
well understand how Thackeray, the masterly dehneator 
of character, could say to his American friends, " Never 
despise nor forget Trumbull." 

The style of the book is rather diffuse, which is the 
more to be regretted, as room seems greatly needed for 
more illustrative facts than are given. Many topics are 
treated with a great deal of penetration and judgment. 
The remarks on landscape painting are especially thought- 
ful and suggestive, and the author has well shown the 
service which the literal painting from nature has done, 
in calling attention to the grand and peculiar scenery of 
America, although it lacks the highest qualities of art. 

The rapid, sketchy manner in which the book is written 
has probably led to the various inaccuracies to be found 
in it. One of the most important of these ought to be 
pointed out. Mr. Benjamin speaks of The Babes in the 
Wood as foreshadowing the genre art of America, and 
gives an engraving of it, attributing it to Rembrandt Peale. 
The picture was not even painted by one of the distin- 
guished family of Philadelphia, but by John T. Peele of 



